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Memorabilia. 





HHOMAS Pennant is one of the most 
engaging eighteenth-century characters. 
He still, Dr. Powell reminds us, lacks both 
a biographer and bibliographer, but whether 
one takes Horace Walpole’s denigrating, or 
Dr. Johnson’s indulgent, even admiring, view 
of him he has his place in any mental pic- 
ture of his time. We were glad, then, of 
Dr. Powell’s paper on _ his ‘ Tours,’ with 
which the September Library begins—a paper 
as readable as it is scholarly. It gives us the 
pleasant title-page with the view of the 
author’s house, Downing, from the third edi- 
tion of the ‘Tour in Scotland mpccixrx.’ 
“Some Early Bindings and Binders’ Tools ’ 
by Mr. G. D. Hobson, begins with Coptic 
bindings, and goes on to the Earliest Euro- 
pean Decorated Leather Bindings, and then 
to the Romanesque Bindings: lately dis- 
covered. All the sections are lavishly illus- 
trated, and the first we found particularly 
interesting. The Copts, with the exception 
of panel stamps and pictorial designs, seem 
to have ‘‘ practised almost every known 
method of decorating leather book-bindings, 
including some that have seldom been used 
since.” Pierced bindings are their most 
characteristic product, and it is worth not- 
ing that they also—long before anybody else 
—used end-papers. Edfu and Fayyiim were 
the two centres of the work, which it has been 
supposed was executed by monks—though 
some of the surviving examples look as if the 
professional leather-worker had been em- 
ployed upon them. Mr. Philip Gray has a 
= discussion of the Dated and Undated 
ditions (1680) of Rochester’s ‘Poems on Sev- 
eral Occasions.’ Dr. W. W. Greg’s ‘ A Frag- 
ment from Henslowe’s Diary’ deals with a 
slip of paper, now at Belvoir Castle—pro- 
bably cut out of Henslowe’s Diary for the 
sake of the autographs—bearing acquittances 





signed or written by Chapman, Anthony 
Munday and Dekker. In ‘A Piety of 
Printers’ Mr, Victor Scholderer follows up 
the names which have any interest for the 
early history of printing enrolled in the lists 
of membership of the Fraternitas S. Spiritus 
in Saxia and the Confraternitas b. Mariae 
de Anima Teutonicorum in Urbe. We found 
this a more than usually attractive number. 


(ONTEMPORARY events on the Con- 

tinent lend a _ fresh interest to older 
instances of expulsion. The exile is one of 
the proverbially tragic figures of human his- 
tory. Among the exiles most familiar 
to our imagination are the French Hugue- 
nots. Coming into England while England 
was yet roomy, and settling themselves 
with tolerable quickness, they show us 
expulsion working out into something less 
than intolerable misfortune—unfortunate in 
itself though it must always be. The exist- 
ence of the Huguenot Society bears witness 
to the fact that the descendants of the 
neat have pleasure in their ancestry, 
and their historical labours, have amassed 
much material precious to the genuine 
researcher, 

We received the other day two pamphlets 
by one of their best known writers, our cor- 
respondent Mr. W. H. Manchée. One of 
them is entitled ‘The First and Last Chap- 
ters of the Church of Les Grecs, Charing 
Cross Road.’ We begin with the church as 
the first Greek Church in London. The 
parish authorities to. whom it belonged be- 
haved badly to the Greek Bishop—so much so 
that public sympathy with the Greeks be- 
stowed on the district the name of ‘“ the 
Greek Martyrs.’’ By 1684 the church had 
passed to the Huguenots, in whose hands it 
remained for one hundred and forty years. 
Its closing period as St, Mary’s, Charing 
Cross Road, is the subject of the second 
chapter. Those who regret the demolition 
of St. Mary’s may be the more glad to know 
of this pamphlet for its containing two 
highly interesting illustrations. The other 
pamphlet tells of the arrival and the career 
in England of the Fouberts, father and son, 
who were the masters of the fashionable Rid- 
ing Academy; it goes on to give much infor- 
mation concerning other persons of the name, 
as well as of Solomon Durell, Major Fou- 
bert’s successor—with a glance at the Angelos 
and at Lochée, with his Military Academy 
at Chelsea. It will be seen that students 
along several lines will find these little works 





worth conning. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE FAMILY OF LOVE. 


[HE Family of Love was a religious sect of 

the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
which, although originating on the Conti- 
nent, claimed a large number of adherents in 
England, who for some time were a source of 
serious perturbation to the authorities, 

The Family was founded by one Henry 
Niklaes, or Nicholas, a mercer of Amster- 
dam. Some account of this man was given in 
a book called Mirabilia opera Dei, published 
in 1575(?), and written by a certain Tobias, 
who called himself a fellow Elder in the 
household of Love. It appears that Nicholas 
—referred to as “‘H.N.’’ by his disciples— 
was born in the reign of Maximilian I, and 
showed early signs of exceptional ~~. At 
the age of eight he was accustomed to exhort 
his family on winter evenings to fear God, 
and in his ninth year was visited by visions 
of saints and other heavenly beings. Later 
on, in the reign of Charles V, he prepared 
Daniel, Elidad and Tobias to help him in his 
ministrations. After various adventures and 
persecutions by the wicked, who “dealt 
shamefully ’’ with both the person and the 
writings of H.N., he went elsewhere to find 
asylum in a land which Tobias does not 
name, but which was actually the Nether- 
lands, 

We get a much more realistic account of 
H.N, from one of the books written against 
the Family. This is ‘The Displaying of an 
horrible secte of grosse and wicked Hereti- 
ques, naming themselues the Family of Loue,’ 
by John Rogers, published in 1578. Rogers 
writes : 

He was a man of reasonable tall stature, 
somewhat grosse in bodie. He had a sonne who 
kept his shop, called Iohn Nicholas. This 
Henrie was verie braue in his apparell, he 
would go in his crimsen satten doublet euerie 
holiday. Henrie gaue himselfe to writing of 
bookes, which he put in print, especially one 
amongst the rest, which was the chiefe, called 
The glasse of righteousnes, the lesse: for he 
compiled two bookes of that title, wherein he 
certifieth his Familie of loue, that they must 
passe foure most terrible castels ful of comber- 
some enimies, before they come to the house of 


1 Helen C. White gives the date of his birth 
as 1502, and calls him a Westphalian. ‘ English 
Devotional Literature,’ p. 42. 











loue: the first is Iohn Caluine, the second the 
Papistes, the third Martin Luther, the fourth 
the Anabaptistes: and passing these daungers 
they may bee of the familie, else not: this is 
testified by a man of credite, one Adrian 
Gisling, who did read it in a Dutch booke 
intituled as afore said. There was complaint 
made vnto the Magistrates, when certein of 
his books came abrode, that he despised all 
maner of religion especially those of Caluine 
and Luther, affirming that of all other they 
were the worst. He married his et rcs Marie 
to a yonker, & when they should come to 
church, Giles Faber minister of Emden did 
denie her marriage, saying vnto Henrie 
Nicholas, that he was a derider of their 
religion. Also Henrie Nicholas had in his 
house three women, which went all alike in 
their apparell: the one he affirmed to be his 
wife, the other his sister, the thirde his cousin. 
It happened his cousin to be sicke verie doubt- 
full of life: the neighbours in such a case 
resorted vnto her, and there before diuers of 
good report, she confessed that Henrie Nicholas 
had abused her body, and made her beleeue 
that she should neuer die. The neighbours 
hearing this so odious a matter, made complaint 
vnto maister Brames, who was Drosserd of 
Emden, or gouernor. He according to his office, 
came to the house to haue apprehended the 
partie but Henrie was fled immediately before. 
The Magistrate seised vypon his goodes, and 
carried it away vnto the castell of Emden, and 
this was in Anno. 1556. Henrie fled to Peusam, 
to a yonker called Hycomanning, one of his 
Familie of Loue, and there remained about a 
yere. He was 57. yeres old when these thinges 
happened. It is thought that he went with 
Granuella to Naples the yere following, and 
the most do verily think that he is dead, but 
our Familie in England do beleeue yt he is 
aliue, & doth still write: if it be so, by this 
a he can not be lesse then 78. yeres 
old. .-. 

The beliefs of the Family of Love were 
spread in England by one Christopher 
Vitells, a Dutch joiner, who arrived in 
Colchester in 1555, according to Strype. 
(‘ Annals’ IT, ii, 284.) The method of prose- 
lytizing which Vitells adopted seems to have 
become the standard procedure of those who 
were trying to convert others to their beliefs. 
Vitells addressed himself to simple people, 
and persuaded them to his way of thinking 
by laying stress on ‘‘ goodness ’’ and the up- 
right and godly way of life. By these 
methods, Vitells and his ‘associates dissemin- 
ated their creed until the number of the be- 
lievers in the counties of East Anglia had 
grown to include even a few clerics of the 
Established Church. The speediness with 
which he was able to spread his doctrines 18 
largely accounted for by the fact that he em- 


2 Sigs. B 5—B 6v. 
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ployed as his agents men who led a vagrant 
life. Strype says that ‘‘some of them were 
weavers, some basket-makers, some musi- 
cians, and such other like; which by travel- 
ling from place to place did get their livings.”’ 
(Ibid. II, i. 487.) As the numbers of the 
converted grew, more and more “ teachers ”’ 
came over from the Netherlands, 

The authorities began to be seriously 
alarmed. The activities of the Familists, as 
they now came to be called, were impressed 
upon their notice by the fact that certain 
members of the Yeomen of the Guard were 
suspected to belong to that body. The Privy 
Council accordingly wrote to the Bishop of 
London on Sept. 28, 1578, requesting him to 
interview these Yeomen, named Robert Seale, 
Thomas Mathewe, Lewes Stewarde, Anthony 
Enscombe and William Eling, and to ‘“‘ con- 
ferre with them for their reformacion in 
Relligion.”? (A.P.C., x, 332.) The Bishop 
duly examined the suspects, and reported 
that they were sound in their religious views. 
The Council wrote him a letter of thanks on 
Oct, 12, and informed him that they were 
content to allow the Yeomen their liberties at 
the Court, and to continue in the Queen’s 
service, but ‘‘ before they returne hether 
their Lordships thincke it meete that they 
Tepaire into some strete out of the Cittie, 
where they may remaine for to take the ayer 
for v or vj dayes.”” (Ibid., 343.) . 

But the matter was not yet closed. Two 
years later, on Oct. 9, 1580, Seale and 
Mathewe were ordered by the Council to be 
committed to the Marshalsea, ‘‘ refusing to 
subscribe unto certaine erroneous and false 
articles gathered out of the books of one 
H.N., supposed to be the author of a certaine 
Secte called the Familie of Love, wherof they 
were vehementlie suspected to be, and order 
geven to the Clerke of the Checke to take her 
Majesties coate from them.’’ (A.P.C., xii. 
231.) Enscombe was more compliant, and 
two days later made the necessary subscrip- 
tion. 

Seale proved to be recalcitrant, and uttered 
‘‘lewde and unreverent speeches of the Coun- 
cell’ (Ibid., 269), charging that body with 
Injustice in punishing certain persons whom 
they had sent to prison for their opinions— 
viz., for belonging to the Family of Love. 
Thereupon, their Lordships committed him 
—apparently for the second time—close pri- 
soner to the Marshalsea to be further exam- 
ined. The subsequent history of this case is 
not recorded, 

Meanwhile, the Council had devoted some 





considerable attention to the Family -in 
general. On May 25, 1579, they wrote to 
certain Justices of the Peace in Suffolk to 
call the suspected persons before them and to 


try to persuade them of their errors. If this 
failed, they were to commit them to prison. 
(A.P.C., xi. 138-9.) On the same date a 


letter was dispatched to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, to inform him of the dangerous increase 
in the number of the sectaries in his diocese. 

Early in 1580, members of the Family 
appeared in Devon, and the Bishop of Exe- 
ter was duly thanked for his pains in the 
discovery cf its members there. (Ibid., 444.) 
In the autumn of the same year, there was a 
case at Wisbech; the Bishop of Ely took 
steps and the Council wrote to ask for names, 
specific points of heresy, the extent to which 
the guilty ones had recanted, and how far 
they conformed to orthodoxy. (A.P.C., xii- 
247.) On Jan. 25, 1580/1, the Council wrote 
a circular letter to the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Lincoln, Salisbury and Worces- 
ter, to ask them to confer with a certain 
Newstubbs, their emissary, about the steps 
to be taken to deal with the Familists in 
their respective dioceses. (Ibid, 317.) 

It will be noted that the great majority of 
these cases occur in East Anglia, the district 
nearest to the Netherlands. -This is con- 
firmed by several cases mentioned by Strype. 

Further record of official action is to be 
found in the Proclamation which was issued 
from Richmond on Oct. 3, 1580. The docu- 
ment stresses the fact that the chief victims 
of the disciples of H.N. were the simple un- 
learned ple, who were impressed by the 
agents’ ‘“‘ monstrous new kind of speach,”’ 
and marvelled at them rather than under- 
stood them. All ecclesiastical and temporal 
officers, the Proclamation continues, were to 
proceed severely against these people, and to 
search for and burn books and writings. 
Those who were thereafter found in posses- 
sion of any such books, or those importing or 
printing them, were to be imprisoned. 

There is little more official record of the 
Family for the remainder of the sixteenth 
century. That the official efforts did not suc- 
ceed in wholly stamping it out is proved by 
the fact that books of the subject continued 
to appear. It survived, indeed, until the 
middle of the seventeenth century, according 
to Strype, ‘‘ when one Randal was a preacher 
to these sectaries, in an house within the 
Spittle-yard without Bishopsgate, London, 
in the year 1645, teaching this very doctrine, 
and many people flocking after him.’’ 
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(‘ Annals,’ II. ii, 290). One of the early 
books of the Family was reprinted as late as 
1656. 

The tenets of the Family of Love were not, 
perhaps, exactly what one would expect from 
the title they gave themselves, Other and 
later bodies who adopted somewhat similar 
titles have tended to give the word ‘‘ Love”’ 
a sexual significance. This is, in the main, 
untrue of the present Family. It is true that 
Rogers, the opponent of H.N., relates a story 
of the latter’s immoral relations with his 
cousin, quoted above. It is true, too, that a 
scandalous story is related of some of the mid- 
seventcenth-century members of the Family, 
but despite these tales, and a reference by 
Nashe to ‘‘ adulterous Familists ’’ in ‘ Pierce 
Penilesse his Supplication to the Devil’ 
(1592), these appear to be isolated instances 
and do not represent a regular custom. 

It would occupy far too much space to 
narrate in detail all the beliefs of the Family, 
but the chief points may be briefly recounted. 
They believed that ‘‘ The godly have in them- 
selves free will to do good,’’ and this led them 
logically and emphatically to reject the 
theory of Predestination. They based their 
beliefs on the love of God and righteousness, 
and converted many with whom they came 
in contact by their professed simple and sin- 
cere piety. They maintained that children 
ought not to be baptized until they came to 
years of discretion and could judge for them- 
selves of these matters, which caused many 
of their detractors to class them with the 
Anabaptists. They are called by their 
opponents Papists and Protestants impar- 
tially, which seems to show that they were 
neither. They claimed to oppose Calvin, the 
Anabaptists, the Pope, Luther, and the Puri- 
tans. They denied that the Pope was Anti- 
christ, but asserted that every man who did 
not perform what God’s law commanded was 
an Antichrist; hence, in their eyes, Anti- 
christs were very numerous. H.N. was con- 
sidered to be an angel of the Lord, and the 
third representative of God upon earth, the 
two others being Moses and Jesus. They 
objected to various things in the Litany of 
the Prayer Book of Edward VI—e.g., ‘‘Have 
Mercy upon us, miserable sinners,’ as the 
godly do not sin. 

Their social customs also make interesting 
reading. The word ‘‘ God ’”’ was not allowed 
in greetings. Thus, ‘‘ Speed’? was the 
Familists’ equivalent of the more _hereti- 
cal ‘‘ God speed.’’ Weapons were at 
first forbidden to them, but later they were 





allowed to carry a stave, as going weapon- 
less made them conspicuous. Surviving hus- 
bands or wives were compelled to marry 
another member of the Family, and the 
brethren sometimes brought couples together 
from miles apart.3 

From a confession made before a Justice 
of the Peace on May 28, 1561, and given by 
Rogers, we may learn something of the pro- 
cedure of their meetings.4 They seem to have 
met in a disciple’s house, if possible in a 
sequestered spot, and to have had food, drink 
and lodging at the expense of the owner of 
the house. According to this confession, they 
remained “‘ as long as he hath good Victualles 
for them.’’ Those who considered themselves 
to be not yet come to perfection were allowed 
to withdraw from the meeting and pray, and 
later to rejoin the gathering. The chief men 
at those meetings were given the titles of 
Bishop, Elder, or Deacon, the chief qualifica- 
tion for these honours being an ability to 
read. The highest in rank was the Bishop, 
and if one were present, the Elder was not 
allowed to speak, nor a Deacon if either of 
the former was there. The Bishop, Elder, or 
Deacon expounded the Scriptures, keeping 
up the interest of his congregation by always 
telling them that he had something new to 
inform them of. No member was allowed to 
declare anything he had learnt until given 
permission. Only those who considered them- 
selves imperfect prayed, as prayer was super- 
fluous for the others. When a new member 
joined, he was asked before all the brethren 
if he was willing for all his goods to be in 
common among them; if so, he was admitted 
and was kissed by all members present. At 
the beginning of the movement, members did 
not attend church; later, this was permitted, 
doubtless in deference to the laws against 
recusancy. 


Sripney H. Arxrns, Ph.D. 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF THE 
‘ ARCADIA.” 


An Exampte 1n ‘ Henry V.’ 
[X ‘Henry V,’ III. vii. 7-26, when the 
French soldiers are gathered about the 
camp-fire, they talk of armour and horses, as 
befits a group of gentlemen whose only pro- 
fessed business is the ancient and honourable 





3 Rogers: “The displaying of an horrible secte’ 
Sig. J 6v. 
4 Ibid., Sigs. J 4v—J 6v. 
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one of war. The Dauphin enters the conver- 
sation, saying: 

Dau. My Lord of Orleans, and my Lord High 
Constable, you talk of horse and armour? 

Orl. You are as well provided of both as any 
prince in the worl 

Dau. What a long night is this! I will not 
change my horse with any that treads but on 
four pasterns. Ca, ha! he bounds from the 
earth, as if his entrails were hairs; le cheval 
volant, the Pegasus, chez les narines de feu! 
When [I bestride him, I soar, I am a hawk; he 
trots the air; the earth sings when he touches 
it; the basest horn of his hoof is more musical 
than the pipe of Hermes. 

Orl. He’s of the colour of the nutmeg. 

Dau. And of the heat of the ginger. It is 
a beast for Perseus. He is pure air and fire; 
and the dull elements of earth and water never 
appear in him, but only in patient stillness 
while his rider mounts him. He is indeed a 
horse, and all other jades you may call beasts. 

In ‘ Shakespeare’s England’ (ii, 411), the 
source of this passage is declared to be 
Thomas’ Blundeville’s ‘Fower Chiefyst 
Offices Belonging to Horsemanshippe,’—a 
famous Elizabethan treatise on the art of 
horsemanship, written in 1565 and dedicated 
to the Earl of Leicester. It discusses in four 
parts the office of the breeder, of the rider, of 
the keeper, and of the ferrer. The second book, 
the art of riding, begins with an exposition 
on the humours of horses, wherein it is stated 
that their natural dispositions may be ascer- 
tained from their colourings, A black, russet, 
light or dark dun-coloured horse is of the 
earth and therefore melancholy, heavy, and 
faint-hearted ; a milk-white steed composed 
of water and so phlegmatic, dull, and slow; 
the bay of air and consequently sanguine, 
pleasant-tempered, and nimble; the sorrel of 
fire and hence choleric, light, hot, and fiery. 
The last two types are obviously preferable 
by nature; in fact, Blundeville listed among 
the finest combinations the coloured brown 
bay which is a mixture of bay and sorrel. 
(Blundeville, op. cit. ii. f£.1.) The Dauphin’s 
horse belongs to this last named class, as can 
be judged from the mention of nutmeg and 
ginger, of ‘‘ pure air and fire.”’ 

This annotation upon the Dauphin’s 
speech in ‘ Shakespeare’s England ’ does not 
refer at all to another passage on the 
humours of horses in a work of greater pro- 
minence and accessibility than Blundeville’s 
book. Argalus in Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 
exemplary gentleman possessing all virtues, 
whose love for the peerless Parthenia forms 
one of the most famous of the sub-plots in the 
romance, chooses a fine mount for his encoun- 
ter with Amphialus: 








His horse was of a firie sorrell, with blacke 

feete, and blacke list on his back, who with open 
nostrils breathed warre, before he could see an 
enemy: and now up with one legge, and then 
with another, seemed to complain of Nature, 
that she had made him any whit earthie, 
(Feuillerat’s edition i. 423). 
Like the Dauphin’s horse, this mount is a 
sorrel and so of fire, but, because he has two 
black spots indicative of a slight mixture 
with the earth, he paws the ground impa- 
tiently as if to ‘‘ complain of Nature that 
she had made him any whit earthie.”’ 

It is surely reasonable to assume that 
Shakespeare knew this passage in the 
‘ Arcadia’ because details reminiscent of the 
romance have been found in ‘ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ As You 
Like It,’ ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ and the sub- 
plot in ‘ Lear’ was borrowed from the inci- 
dent of the King of Paphlagonia in the 
‘ Arcadia’; therefore, Shakespeare was very 
familiar with the entire work. It seems 
probable that Sidney knew Blundeville’s 
treatise, since it was dedicated to his uncle 
Leicester and for this reason it may very well 
have been the original source for the 
‘ Arcadia,’ but it is more probable that 
Shakespeare became familiar with the theory 
of humours as applied to horses through the 
medium of the latter work. The reasons for 
this conclusion are (1) that ‘Blundeville’s 
treatise was older, and (2), was not so well 
known because of its highly specialized 
nature; the ‘ Arcadia,’ on the other hand, 
was a better source for Shakespeare because 
(1) it was most popular and readily acces- 
sible, having run through six editions from 
1593 to 1621, and (2) it has already been 
established, in other connections, as a 
Shakespearean source. 

Sara Ruta Watson. 

Graduate School, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOTES ON THE LIFE AND FAMILY 
OF DR. JOHN YONGER (YOUNGER), 
DEAN OF SALISBURY. 


SINCE the note appearing at 12. S, viii. 201 
(12 March, 1921) further information has 
been obtained, establishing John Younger’s 
descent from the Daventry family which, per- 
haps, may be worthy of record, advantage 
being taken, at the same time, of amending 
certain points in the original text. 
The pedigree can be traced back, now, to 
Dr. Younger’s great-grandfather, Robert, 
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who matriculated at Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in November, 1561. He became an 
Attorney of the Common Pleas, and was 
‘** Principal ’”? of David’s (Thavies’) Inn in 
1606. He married, at Bobbingworth, Essex, 
Elizabeth Brooke (daughter of Robert 
Brooke) on 13 April, 1570, and had a son, 
John, baptized there, 18 March, 1570/1. 
Robert died c. 1609, his will being proved on 
20 Nov. of that year by his sons Thomas and 
Edward, the eldest son, John, being men- 
tioned therein. He was plaintiff (though de- 
fendant in some cases) in various actions con- 
cerning the ownership of the manor of South 
Burlingham, Norfolk, which he appears to 
have occupied for some years. His sons, 
Thomas and Edward, apparently settled 
down as country gentlemen at Daventry, the 
former becoming Bailiff of the town in 1616. 
This Thomas had, inter alios, a son, Valen- 
tine, described as ‘“‘ of the Wheatsheaf, Dav- 
entry,’’ who, by his wife Bridget, had several 
children, the youngest son, John, being the 
subject of this article. John Younger, the 
future Dean, was baptized at Daventry 28 
Aug., 1640. The entry in the register is 
almost obliterated—for which there may have 
been a reason—but, now, there is no doubt 
as to whom it relates. In connection with 
the boy’s youth, it may be of interest to recall 
that King Charles I stayed several days at 
the Wheatsheaf, just before the Battle of 
Naseby, so the future Dean may thus have 
obtained his first introduction to Royalty. 
It may be observed that the Wheatsheaf, in 
those days, was one of the most important 
places of the kind in the district, 

At 12 S. viii, 202, reference was made 
to a place in Scotland called ‘‘ Hopperston,”’ 
which appears to have been a property called 
‘‘ Harpardean,”’ situate just outside the 
town of Haddington, though now but a farm. 
In 1553 John Young, Town Clerk of Edin- 
burgh, lived at Harpardean, and his father 
before him, in all probability, as a William 
Young of the same place is recorded, not 
improbably the William Zong (Young) whose 
seal, dated 1521, is recorded in the Laing 
MS. II. 999 (B.M, 17052), e.g., A shield be- 
tween 2 sprigs, bearing three piles, each 
charged with an annulet, and an escallop in 
base. This seal is believed by some to be the 
first instance of the use of a pile in Young 
arms. Curiously enough, the Youngs of Har- 


pardean were followed by Youngers, but 
whether or not there was any connection be- 
tween them is unknown. 

In the original note it was stated that Dr. 








Younger had been married twice, whereas his 
wife, Henrietta Maria, survived him and, 
consequently, all his children were of the 
same parentage on both sides, 

It appears that a death did occur at the 
doctor’s residence in Amen Corner, in 1711, 
but it was not Mrs. Younger, as she died at 
Hampstead on 26 March, 1729. In her will 
she directed that she should be buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, ‘‘as near her late husband, 
as possible,’ specifying that the funeral 
expenses should not exceed £100. The site 
of these graves cannot be traced to-day. 

As regards Dr, Younger’s children, Henry 
and Anne, it may be added that the former 
was born 3 July, 1707/8, and baptized at St. 
Martin’s, Ludgate, on the 21st of that month. 
No reference to him can be found, however, 
since 31 Dec., 1728, the date of his mother'‘s 
will, in which he was bequeathed £700. A 
Henry Younger, a bachelor, however, died at 
Neath, Glamorgan, about 1735, and a brother 
Richard (then in Rome) administered to the 
estate on 5 July, 1735. Whether or not this 
was the Henry in question remains to be 
proved, but it is known that Richard, the 
Rector of Guildford, Henry’s elder brother, 
visited the Continent at times. It is fairly 
clear that Henry predeceased his brother 
since, in the latter’s will, no reference to 
Henry occurs. 

Anne, Henry’s youngest sister, was born 
26 March, 1710, and was baptized at St. 
Martin’s, also, on 11 April following, her 
godmother being Queen Anne. No reference 
can be found to her later than 31 Dec., 1728, 
when her mother left her a legacy of £700. 

Owing to a printer’s error about the middle 
of p. 203, the reference to Richard Younger 
the Rector of Guildford, commencing “‘ He 
married, etc.,’ reads as if the father had 
been meant. The previous sentence should 
have followed on in line 5, 

An explanation seems called for in respect 
of the reference to the will of Luke Fawne, 
towards the end of the original article. 
The Jane, Sarah and Anne Younger, therein 
named, were sisters of Dr. John, i.e., children 
of Valentine and Bridget Younger. After 
the death of Valentine Younger, his widow 
married Valentine Shuckbrowe (Shuckburgh) 
who thus became the stepfather to the 
children in question. 

G. W. YounceEr, F.s.A. 


HRASE: ‘“A NATION OF SHOP- 
KEEPERS.’’—An interesting example 
of the use of this phrase—of which the 
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earliest use given in the ‘O.E.D.’ is from 
Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ pub- 
lished in March, 1776—occurs in ‘ An Ora- 
tion delivered at the State House in Phila- 
delphia on Thursday the lst of August, 
1776,’ by Samuel Adams, which was an- 
nounced as published in the Public Adver- 
tiser on Oct. 11, 1776. ‘ An Oration’ is said 
to be Philadelphia printed, and London re- 
printed. The speech, attributed to Adams, 
is certainly fictitious, and no such Phila- 
delphia imprint has ever been traced. Pre- 
sumably, therefore, we have an interesting 
example of propaganda. However, all this 
does not alter the fact that the phrase, ‘‘a 
nation of shop-keepers,’’ occurs in it. It is 
reprinted in ‘ American Eloquence,’ edited 
by Frank Moore, 1857, and the following note 
is attached to the phrase in question : 

This oration was translated into French and 
published in Paris, from which it may be pre- 
sumed Bonaparte obtained this well-konwn ex- 
pression. A copy of the French translation, 
I am informed, is in the possession of William 
Vincent Wells of Boston, Massachusetts, a 
great-grandson of Samuel Adams (i, 325). 

I have to thank Max Farrand, Director 
of the Huntington Library, for calling my 
attention to this use of the phrase. 


GopFREY Davies. 


Noe (NOGGE) FAMILY. — There was a 
family bearing this curious surname liv- 
ing in Newcastle-on-Tyne, between 1240 and 
1336. As appears from Charters now extant : 
Robert Nog was a landowner in Pandon, 
Newcastle, before 1240. He had at least two 
sons: Andrew, who was living c. 1240-50; 
Nigel, who was living c. 1240-50. 

John Nogg was a landowner, and was liv- 
ing 1240-1278, but was dead in 1280. He 
was married, and Hawise was living, his 
widow, on 20 Oct., 1285. He appears to 
have had a son, Adam Nog, who was living 
in 1250. 

A Matilda Nog, a landowner, was living 
in 1250. 

An Alice Nog married Simon de Shollon 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and was living on 28 
March, 1324, 

Another John Nog was living 17 Feb., 
1336.—Liber Cartarum (Newcastle Corpora- 
tion); Deeds in University College, Oxford ; 
Deeds in Durham Treasury; and MSS. in 
possession of writer. Cf. ‘New County 
7 Northumberland,’ viii., Appendix 


J. W. Fawcett. 





Readers’ Queries. 


ANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS.—Hannibal 
brought elephants to Europe from 
Africa in the Carthaginian campaign 
against Rome, via the Alps.—Livy, xxi., 
c. 38. By what means were the elephants 
transported to Europe across the Mediter- 
ranean, and where were they disembarked ? 
The “‘ armed elephants’ descended the Alps 
without difficulty, ‘‘ as the rocks had been 
softened by fire and vinegar.’”” What does 
that mean? Did any elephants return to 
Carthage after Canne, and how? 





M. 


ICHARD HENDERSON OF HANHAM. 
—I do not find this man in the 
‘D.N.B.’; perhaps some of your learned 
medical readers may be able to give me 
information about him. I believe he was the 
father of John Henderson of Pembroke Col- 
lege, described by Boswell in the ‘ Life’ of 
Johnson, as ‘“‘ celebrated for his wonderful 
acquirements in Alchymy, Judicial Astro- 
logy and other abstruse and curious learn- 
ing.’’ He is said to have been an Irishman. 
His great title to be remembered is, how- 
ever, his method in the care of lunatics, for 
whom he had a house at Hanham, somewhere 
near Bristol. Has anyone anywhere pub- 
lished a life of him, and an account of his 
dealings with his patients? He seems to 
have been a pioneer in the use of kindness 
and sympathy towards them, winning their 
affection and effecting many cures, 


Puiwie Dray. 


ALPH JENYNS, OF ISLINGTON, 
CO. MIDDLESEX, 1563.—What is 
known of the above-named, who is stated to 
have acquired the manor of Churchill, Co. 
Somerset, in 1563? He was ancestor to 
Sarah Jenyns, wife of 1st Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

Was he related to Nicholas Jennings, 
Alderman of London, Sheriff, 1523, whose 
widow, Margaret, married Lord Edmund 
Howard, father of Queen Catharine Howard, 
or to Sir Stephen Jenyns, Mayor of London, 
in 1508? 

P. D. Munpy. 


RIAR LAURENCE.—It has been sug- 
gested that the author of ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’ is at fault in causing the lovers to 
be married by a Franciscan Friar. Apart 
from the fact that the incident appears in 
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the Novellino of Masuccio (1470) on which 
the play is based (this in its turn being 
taken from a Greek Romance of the second 
century) there would seem to be good grounds 
for its orthodoxy. 

According to the Schaff-Herzog ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia of Religious Knowledge’ (vol. ii. p. 
831), the Franciscans had been granted 
‘** enormous privileges’ by successive Popes. 

Already in 1222, Honorius III allowed the 
Franciscans to celebrate service, though with 
closed doors, in places which were under the 
ban. Soon after they obtained the right to 
preach wherever they liked without first procur- 
ing the consent of the Bishop or the parish 
priest. They were permitted to hear confession, 
and give absolution. 

Mention is also made of “ other favourable 
circumstances,’ and generally it would 
appear that in time they had acquired the 
right of celebrating all the Sacraments 
equally with the secular clergy. The Sacra- 
ment of matrimony is not, however, specifi- 
cally mentioned, and enquiries of Roman 
Canonists have failed to elicit any definite 
authority on the point. Specific references to 
their rights in this respect would be appre- 
ciated, 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


ENERAL LAMBERT: WATERLOO. — 
In the Autobiography of Sir Harry 
Smith, at p. 268, is a reference to General 
Lambert, giving some account of his gallan- 
try at Waterloo. Could anyone give me 
information in regard to Lambert’s parentage 
and the date and place of his birth? 


O. B. Baynes. 


[The ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
gives the date of General Sir John Lambert’s 
birth as 1772.) 


LIZABETH COOK, WIFE OF CAPTAIN 
COOK.—Née Batts. Dates of her birth 
and death are required. It is stated at 4S. v 
(1870) 266, that she died circa 1835, and was 
buried at Great St. Andrew’s, Cambridge. 
Is there an inscription ? 
J. ARDAGH. 


EXTER OF ANNFIELD, CO. KIL- 
DARE.—J. W. Dexter of Annfield, Co. 
Kildare (temp, William III) married ; 
and had issue six sons and four daughters, 
of whom three sons and two daughters died 
in infancy or childhood. Of those who sur- 
vived there were: Matthew, James, John, 
Anne and Sarah. James Dexter was born 
21 Dec., 1712, bapt. 3 Jan. following. He 








died 14 Mar., 1788, buried in ‘‘ the Cabbage 
Garden ’? Sunday, 16 March, 

John Dexter was born 22 Jan., 1725. Of 
his death his father wrote: 

He dyed of a broaken heart the eighth Auguet 
1764 to my great mortification, but bless the 
Lord for putting an end to a life of toyle and 
misery which he dragged on here. 

Of J. W. Dexter’s daughters, Anne was 
born 21 Mar., 1716, and Sarah, 25 May, 
1723. It also appears that J. W. Dexter 
had a brother Henry, and two nieces, Mrs, 
Martha Lindsey and Mrs, Elizabeth Smith. 

The next Dexter of whom | have any infor- 
mation is John Dexter of Annfield, Geogans- 
town, Co, Kildare, who married Ann, 
daughter of the Rev. John Fish of Castle 
Fish, Co. Kildare, Chaplain to the Blue- 
coat Hospital, Co, Dublin, by his wife Anne, 
elder daughter of the Rev. Philip Chamber- 
lain, Archdeacon of Glendalough (whose 
other sister, Mrs, Frances Sheridan, was 
mother of Richard Brinsley Sheridan). John 
Dexter died in or about 1819, leaving two 
daughters and co-heiresses. 

Anne Dexter (elder co-heiress) married 
Frederick Homan of Arden Wood, Co. Kil- 
dare, and died 2 May, 1834, aged fifty-two, 
leaving issue, Brinsley Homan and Helen 
Louisa, who married Thomas Frewen of 
Brickwall, Sussex, by whom she had four 
sons and one daughter. The representative 
of this line of Dexters is therefore Edward 
P. B. Frewen (great-grandson of Helen 
Louisa Frewen—née Homan). Brinsley 
Homan died unmarried. 

Margaret Elizabeth Dexter (younger co- 
heiress) married  Lieut.-General Robert 
Brereton of New Abbey, Co, Kildare, at Dub- 
lin, 2 Mar., 1809, and died 14 April, 1850, 
leaving issue one son, Major William Robert 
Brereton, J.P., of New Abbey, Co. Kildare, 
and three daughters. The representatives of 
this line are the two daughters of Major 
Brereton, Miss Katherine Elizabeth Brere- 
ton and Mrs, Wykeham Bourne. 

I am anxious to trace the exact descent 
of John Dexter (d. 1819) from J. W. Dexter 
(who appears to have been his grandfather) ; 
and any particulars of the above family will 
be appreciated, 

P. W. Montacve-SmirTH. 


APT. SOLOMON WHYTE.—I would be 

glad of particulars regarding the parent- 

age and ancestry of Capt. Solomon Whyte, 

Deputy Governor of the Tower of London, 

temp. George II, who died in 1757, leaving 
a son, Samuel Whyte, schoolmaster, 
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He had two brothers: Capt. Whyte, R.N., 
and Colonel Whyte, one of whom had pro- 
perty in Co. Longford; and one sister, Anas- 
tatia, who married the Rev. Philip Cham- 
berlain, Archdeacon of Glendalough, 1718, 
grandmother of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


P. W. Monracue-Smitu. 


UNDERLAND GLASS-MAKERS.—Can 
any reader supply a list of the glass- 
making firms of Sunderland? One of my 
ancestors was a descendant of one of them, 
and I’d like some particulars. 
A. ACTON. 


“ PHREE-SQUARE.”"—Is this word used 
by any good writer? It seems a contra- 
diction in terms. 
Is it used in dialect anywhere, 
craftsman’s term ? 
Does it imply an equilateral triangle or a 
right-angled triangle ? 


or as a 


IGNORAMUS. 


ILKIESON: WILKISON FAMILIES 
(See clvii. 173, 341; clviii, 266, 304; 

clx, 223; clxv. 229; clxviii. 118; clxxi. 255; 
elxxv, 350).—In Drake’s edition of Hasted’s 
‘History of Kent,’ Part I: ‘ Hundred of 
Blackheath,’ p. 265: London, 1886, are some 
monumental inscriptions in the church at 
Lewisham, Kent, including the following : 

South wall. Tho. Wilkieson of Chester Hall. 
Midlothian, Esq., ob. at Bath 7 July, 1786, et. 
47; bur. in the Vicar’s vault. 

A footnote adds: 


Arms: Arg., a fesse vaire between three uni- 
corns passant gu. 

Is anything known of the ancestry of the 
above-named Thomas Wilkieson? Was he of 
Scottish origin? 

EK, F, M. 


“ QCRIBBLING SHOP.’’—I have a note of 

this word used of a house at Trow- 
bridge at the end of the eighteenth century. 
I imagine it meant a place containing a 
scribbling-machine for carding or teasing 
wool. Is the expression still in use? 


M, U. H. R. 


NDERSON FAMILIES.—I seek the name 
of the parents of the following Ander- 
sons : 

1. Isabel Anderson, who married Alex- 
ander Wedderburn, fourth son of Robert 
Wedderburn, who died circa 1518. 

2. Major James Anderson, D.L., of Haver- 





ing Grange, whose daughter, Adela Blanche, 
married, 28 April, 1870, Captain Hugh 
Stewart, R.A., of Athenry. Was he a son 
of Captain Charles Anderson, 94th Regt. of 
Foot, who was killed during the Peninsular 
War in 1812? 

3. Charles Anderson of Logie Coldstone, 
who married and had issue : 

(a) Charles Anderson, born 1760; (b) the 
Rev. George, born 1767, married Margaret 
Cattanach ; (c) John, married Barbara Gray. 

4. Magdalen Anderson, married Mark 
Currie, and died at Berwick in 1761. 

5. Lilias Anderson of Stroquhan, married 
Roger Kirkpatrick, born 1779. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
RMANDY: ORGAN: ARMS WANTED. 


—Are these families armigerous? If so, 
what are their arms, crest and motto? 


F. J. B. 








Long Beach, California, U.S.A. 
IRST LORD MAYOR.—We have a 


‘‘dominus maior ’”’ of London in 1283, 
and a ‘‘dominus maior’”’ of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne in 1282-3; but are there not earlier 
records? The London designation does not 
occur there till the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The Newcastle designation was 
really Chief Bailiff, as mayors did not occur 
till 1400. 

De-La-Hey. 


OMPOUNDS WITH “PROOF.” — 
‘* Fire-proof,’’ according to the Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary, goes back to the earlier 
seventeenth century; ‘‘ waterproof ’’ to 1736. 
IT have found “sermon-proof’’ in 1781. 
Could anyone supply instances of other early 
(seventeenth- or eighteenth-century) com- 
pounds with proof? “~ 


RESTER’S SERJEANTRY. — What 
kind of a public service is this? 


QUERIST. 


MOURCES WANTED.—1. I should like to find 
the source of the following line or sentence, 

quoted by Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1852: “ In 

ourselves our freedom must be sought.” 


(Miss) Barsara D. Stmtson. 


2. Can any reader inform me _ where 
the saying “A nation gets the government it 
deserves” comes from, together with the pros. 
and cons, for this statement? 

I omg not sure whether I have quoted it cor- 
rectly. 


R. I. Everett. 
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Replies. 





AMBROSE BIERCE, 
(clxxv. 334). 


1842-1913. 


L. desires some information about 

the life and works of the American 
journalist, “Ambrose Bierce. The principal 
works concerned with Ambrose Bierce are the 
following : 

‘Ambrose Bierce. A Biography.’ By 
Carey McWilliams. New York. Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1929, price $3.50; ‘ Life of 
Ambrose Bierce,’ by Walter Neale, New 
York: Walter Neale, 1929, price $5; ‘ Am- 
brose Bierce. A Bibliography,’ by Vincent 
Starrett ; ‘ Ambrose Bierce,’ by Vincent Star- 
rett; ‘ Bitter Bierce. A Mystery of Ameri- 
can Letters,’ by Hartley Grattan; ‘ Portrait 
of Ambrose Bierce,’ by Adolphe de Castro. 

All of the above are published in America. 
In England Mr. A. J. A. Symons edited with 
an introduction ‘Ten Tales by Ambrose 
Bierce,’ and this book was published in 
London in 1925 by .the First Edition Club. 
Of the biographies above mentioned, the best 
is that of Mr. Carey McWilliams, which con- 
tains all that is known of Ambrose Bierce’s 
life. But from a literary point of view the 
brilliant criticism of Mr. A. J. A, Symons 
in the introduction to the ‘ Ten Tales’ gives 
an accurate and fair-minded estimate of 
Bierce’s work as a man of letters. To this 
criticism little can be added, and by it Am- 
brose Bierce, as a writer, must stand or fall. 

Ambrose Bierce had a striking personality, 
and his life was colourful and romantic. He 
was tall and handsome, very witty and 
courageous to a point of folly. He had been 
an able officer in the Northern forces during 
the Civil War, and in 1913, an old white- 
haired man, he mysteriously disappeared 
into darkest Mexico. 

No one knows what happened to him or 
how he died, though various versions have 
been given. Whether he was killed in battle 
at Torreon or shot at dawn, as a supposed 
spy, by order of General Pancho Villa, or 
murdered by drunken Mexican soldiers in an 
obscure brawl, remains an enigma which 
probably will never be solved. 

Between the Civil War days and the mys- 
terious disappearance into Mexico stretched 
years of intense literary activity as a writer 
of short stories and a journalist. In this 
latter capacity Bierce was greatly feared on 
account of his stinging sarcasms and savage 








assaults on his opponents. It has been said 
of him that ‘‘ he could sneer, insult, smite, 
bite, slash, ridicule and figuratively assassi- 
nate his victims in a deadlier manner than 
any American journalist who ever lived.” 
This, to those of us who know American jour- 
nalism, seems a great deal to say, but the 
fact remains that he wielded a pen of the 
sharpest steel without scruples and without 
remorse. I will quote one instance of his 
somewhat brutal invectives. He wrote about 
a certain Mr, Henry: 

Of all the donkeys in our State Legislature, 
and the number is limited only by the State 
Constitution, Mr. Henry of Sonoma can bray 
the loudest, longest and with the most elaborate 
monotony. 

Bierce was always careful about his clothes 
and very smart in his appearance. He hated 
vulgarity of all kinds and his manners were 
exquisitely polite. He was something of a 
gourmet and the Army and Navy Club in 
Washington is indebted to him for the recipes 
of several dishes and cocktails. 

I will quote finally a couple of paragraphs 
from Mr. Carey McWilliams’s book which 
throw a light on his characteristics : 

Bierce was, as is well-known, fanatically neat, 
one of the most immaculate gentlemen 
imaginable. His children might be slightly 
rebellious and harum-scarum but if they were 
ill-mannered or dirty they must expect his 
swift and emphatic denunciation. They could 
play as they liked, hold such opinions as were 
agreeable to them, but if they were dirty they 
must expect the inevitable punishment. He 
thoroughly approved his sons’ conduct in refus- 
ing to attend Sunday school, although he 
yielded a point to his wife in permitting his 
daughter to go to church. He euahe the ex- 
perience would do Helen no harm since, being 
: prmine it was immaterial what views she 
reld. 

And again Mr, McWilliams writes: 

A typical Bierce letter is most significant; it 
was invariably written on a rather heavy- 
weight, cream-colored, four-page stationery and 
folded once and was written with a stub pen in 
a precise and beautiful hand with never a 
biotch, a misspelled word or any hesitancy. 
The thought was always firm and clear and 
touched with his personality. 

G, CATALAN. 

28, First Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 


This American writer of short stories was 
born in Ohio; in 1913 he joined the staff of 
the rebel leader Villa in Mexico, and dis- 
appeared. 

‘An occurrence at Owl Creek Bridge’ is 
considered his best story. He wrote a volume 
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lians’ (published in 1891), later re-named 
‘In the Midst of Life.’ This is still in 
print. 

A, Mary Krrxvs. 


In addition to the tale named, this 
published ‘Cynic’s Word Book,’ 
Bird, 1907, cr. 8vo; ‘ Fantastic Fables,’ Put- 
nam, 1899, 12mo; ‘In the Midst of Life: 
Tales of Soldiers and Civilians,’ Chatto, 
1892, 12mo. Reprinted 1893, 1898, 1910. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


DESAINLIENS (clxxv. 316).—‘‘ Claudius 
Holyband Scholemaster, teaching in 
Paules Churcheyarde by the Signe of the 
Lucrece,’? was the most prominent in the 
very lively group of language-teachers whose 
publications reflect much interesting gossip 


as is now supposed, were lampooned by 
Shakespeare in ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ His 
work was, however, of considerable signifi- 
cance; his text-books for French, some of 
them still popular well into the seventeenth 
century, ‘‘ mark an era in the study of that 
language in England’? (Watson, op. cit. 
infra, p. 43). 

His career is traced in a doctorate thesis 
by Lucy E. Farrer: ‘ Un Devancier de Cot- 
grave, La vie et les oeuvres de Claude de 


1908, and further information is supplied by 
Foster Watson’s ‘ Religious Refugees and 
English Education’ (1911), and Miss K. 
Lambley’s ‘ The Teaching and Cultivation of 
the French Language in England during 
Tudor and Stuart Times’ (1920). Selections 
from his most popular work, ‘ The Frenche 
Schoolemaister,’ may be read in ‘ The Eliza- 
bethan Home’ by M. St, Clare Byrne (1925). 
The connection between his activities and 
Shakespeare is shown in two books by Frances 
A, Yates: ‘John Florio’ (1934), and ‘A 
Study of Love’s Labour’s Lost’ (1936). 
Since the list of Holyband’s works given in 
the thesis referred to is incomplete, the fol- 
lowing bibliography, compiled from the cata- 
logue of the British Museum and the Short- 
title Catalogue of Pollard and Redgrave, 
may be useful. 
‘The French Schoolemaister’ (1573). 
‘The Pretie and wittie Historie of Arnalt 
& Lucenda’ (1575), a fragment of which in 
the British Museum has MS. notes by 
Gabriel Harvey, 
‘The French Littelton’ (1576), the title- 





Page date ‘‘ 1566’ being probably erroneous. 


‘De Pronuntiatione Linguae Gallicae ’ 
(1580), with the Latin. form of his name ‘“‘ a 
Sancto Vinculo.”’ 

‘ The Treasurie of the French tong ’ (1580). 

‘A Treatise for declining of verbes, which 
may be called the second chiefest worke of 
the French tongue’ (1580). 

“Campo di Fior, or else the flourie field of 
foure languages’ (1583), 

‘The Declaration of the King of Navarre’ 
(translation) (1585). 
‘A  Dictionarie 

(1593). 

‘Le Théatre du monde’ (a work by de 
Launay, revised by Holyband) (1595). 

‘The Italian Schoolemaister’ (according 
to the ‘ Short-title Catalogue,’ this is an- 
other edition of ‘ Arnalt & Lucenda,’ under 
a different title) (1597). 

To the above, all published in London, 
may be added two probably unauthorized 
Franco-Flemish rehandlings of his works: 

‘Propos Familiers de Maitre Claude de 
Hollyband,’ Rotterdam (1606), and 

‘Vocabulaire Francois et Flamend de 
Maistre Claude Holyband, Rouen (1647). 


Warren B. AvstIn. 


Not much is known about the life of Claude 
de Sainliens alias Claudius Holyband. He 
was a native of Moulins and called himself 
a gentleman of Bourbonnais. About 1562 the 
Protestants started a church at Moulins, 
whereupon 3,000 troops entered the town to 
destroy the budding congregation. Holyband 
was a Huguenot who had frequently jeered 
at Catholics, and it is probable that he found 
it expedient to escape. Four years later he 
was teaching French near the Cross of St. 
Paul’s, whither people flocked to hear the 
sermons. In 1568 he was a worshipper at St. 
Margaret’s church; from Westminster he 
migrated to the charmingly rural Lewisham, 
where Lord Buckhurst, his patron for many 
years, arranged for an interview between him 
and the Queen, whence she visited the school 
where Holyband was teaching. In 1578 for 
the second time he entered the holy state of 
matrimony, his wife being Anne Smith of the 
City, and resumed his teaching near St. 
Paul’s Cross. A son of his was baptized at 
St. Clement Danes in the Strand, and at an 
unknown date Holyband made a “long, 
arduous and difficult ’’ journey on the Conti- 
nent with Lord Zouche, to whom he dedicated 
one of his dictionaries. Later on we find this 
ubiquitous individual at Farringdon, and 
when he is heard of for the last time he was 


French and _ English,’ 
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living in St. Bartholomew’s Lane in the City. 
As he is known to have had four children 
and there is no trace of three of them on any 
of the registers of London, it is inferred that 
he may have returned to France after the 
publication of the Edict of Nantes (1598), 
for he had powerful patrons, had published 
several books and was possibly quite well off. 
This ardent Protestant showed certain demo- 
cratic tendencies; he appreciated St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Fair, which developed considerably 
in Elizabeth’s reign on popular lines, and 
found subject-matter for jokes in the escut- 
cheons of noble families. He loved a good 
dinner and a funny story. 

In twenty-seven years he published three 
books on French grammar, a book on pronun- 
ciation, an Italian grammar, translations 
from French and Italian, and two editions 
differing much from one another, of a French- 
English dictionary, which Cotgrave made 
use of later on. He was perhaps the best of 
the French teachers in England in the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


This early and famous French author wrote 
far more than the single work named, English 
translations appeared under his pen-name, 
‘* Claudius Holyband.’’ The following is a 
fairly complete list of his output up to the 
time of England’s civil war: 

Campo di fior ... or flourie field of foure 
languages, 1583. 

De pronuntiatione linguae Gallicae. . 

Dictionarie French and English, 1593. 

Frenche Littelton: a most easie way to learne 
the French tongue 1576. Reprinted 1578, 1581, 
1583, 1593, 1597, 1607, 1609, 1625, 1630. 

French Schoolemaister ... pronouncinge of 
the Frenche tongue 1573. Reprinted 1582, 1606, 
1609, 1612, 1615, 1619, 1631, 1632, 1636. 

Italian Schoolemaister, contayning rules. . 
1597. Reprinted 1608. 

Pretie and wittie historie of Arnalt & 
Lucenda, with certain rules and dialogues for 
.. . the Italian tong, 1575. 

Treasurie of the French tong, 1580. 

Treatise for the declining of verbes... of 
the French tongue 1580. Reprinted 1599, 1604, 
1613, 1633. 

From the many dates quoted, it will be per- 
ceived Desainliens was largely responsible for 
making the British familiar with French, 


Wm. JaGGaRD. 


ETTY CONSTABLES (clxxv. 333).—The 
early history of the high and petty con- 
stable has never been fully elucidated, but 
their later history can be gleaned from 
such books as toldsworth’s ‘ History of Eng- 


. 1580. 








lish Law,’ and those by the Webbs on local 
government. These officials seem first men- 
tioned by name in an order of 1252, in con- 
nection with the local observance of the Assize 
of Arms and the preservation of the peace, 
and possibly they then represented earlier 
but differently named officials. The high 
constable acted in the hundred, the petty con- 
stable in the township. The latter seems to 
have been nominated at various times by the 
sheriff's ‘‘ tourn,’’ or the court leet; later by 
the justices in petty sessions, and subse- 
quently by the parish vestry. Under petty 
sessions, the petty constable was the agent of 
the justices, and under the vestry his duties 
were concerned with the enforcement of 
parish orders. Eventually he became a regu- 
lar parish officer, like the wardens, overseers 
and surveyors of highways. He presented 
offenders for neglect of orders for repair of 
highways, nuisances and breaches of the laws 
of vagrants, and such like, until 1827, when 
his powers to do this were taken away. In 
1840 the powers of the high constables passed 
to the new chief constables, whose local police 
force gradually superseded the unpaid petty 
constables, though these continued to be 
nominally appointed in some places, 


R. 8. B. 


Petty constables are still appointed in 
some parishes in Bucks; but have no duties 
for obvious reasons. In July, 1929, the 
Bucks County Council debated a proposal to 
abolish these officers as out of date and un- 
necessary. It was opposed because it cost 
nothing and was a compliment to be chosen 
for it. The office was a link in continuous 
history and in isolated villages the constable 
was sometimes useful. The debate collapsed 
upon the late Major Coningsby Disraeli 
enquiring if an Act of Parliament (Parish 
Constables Act, 1872) could be abolished by 
a few minutes’ conversation. 


Witt1am BRrapBROOKE. 
Sutton Courtenay. 


OMMINATORY SAMPLERS  (clxxv. 
280, 316).—This was my _ mother’s 
sampler. Twelve inches square, worked 


in red silk on fine canvas, with six rows of 

alphabets in different styles and sizes; a set 

of numbers, 1 to 24; three rows of patterns 

Greek Key and floreated ; six ampers-ands. 
The lines are as follows: 


Come hither dear child and learn that your 


sin, 
The reason of Jesus’ affliction hath been, 
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More anguish he suffered than tongue can 
express, 
For you sweating blood bitter 
distress. 
Avueusta Maria Barper. Aged 8 years, 1838. 


The above words are carefully spaced. 


Henrietta E. TEAsDEL. 
Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth. 


USPOLE PLACE-NAME: RAFMAN 
(clxxv. 333).—The name Muspole is not 
dealt with in Ekwall’s ‘ Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary of English Place-names,’ but refer- 
ence may be made to Ekwall’s treatment of 
other place-names beginning with Mus-, and 
to his article on Old English pédl. The mean- 
ing of Old English pél varies, he says (p. 
352), between ‘‘ pool’? and “‘ stream.’’ For 
Muston in Leicestershire he is prepared to 
postulate an Old English must, ‘ muddy 
stream or place ’’ (p. 319). About this word 
he gives more particulars in his ‘ English 
River-Names ’ (Oxford, 1928), p. 297, where 
he is concerned with a stream in the fens 
of Northamptonshire and Cambridgeshire 
called Must from about 1200 onwards, 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ s.v. raff 
sb.3, meaning ‘‘ foreign timber, usually in 
the form of deals,’? quotes raff man in 
various spellings from about 1440 down to 
1533, with examples from Norfolk. J. 
Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ re- 
cords raff, ‘“‘ timber, especially in boards ‘or 
kinds ready for use” from Northumberland, 
Durham, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Lincolnshire, and a verb raff from Somerset : 
“he raffs the timber for the measurers,’’ i.e., 
“connects floating logs of timber by means 
of a line (fastened by staples driven into 
them) so as to render them steady for walking 
on.’’ 


in his 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmingham University. 


The origin of Muspole is not given in 

Ekwall’s ‘Oxford Dictionary of English 
Place-Names,’ but the ‘“ Mus” might be 
“mossy,’’? aS in the case of Muswell Hill, 
Middlesex, or ‘‘ mouse’? as in Muston 
(Mouse infested-Tun) or Musgrave (Grove 
infested by mice). 
_ Pole’? may be pool, or of course have 
its origin in ‘‘ poll,”? meaning ‘‘ head,’’ or 
“hill,” as in the case of Polesworth, 
Warwick, 

The place-names quoted are all taken from 
Professor Ekwall’s work. 

G. R. B. B. 


Halifax. 





ELY’S ‘“ FLAGGMEN ” (clxxv. 325; s.v. 
‘Memorabilia’).—To your interesting 
paragraph about the Admirals painted by 
Lely for James, Duke of York, may be added 
the information that eleven of these pictures, 
mentioned in Pepys’s Diary, now hang in the 
Queen’s House at Greenwich (National Mari- 
time Museum). The _ twelfth, Prince 
Rupert, still remains at Windsor, but Lely 
added the portrait of Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Lawson, who died at Greenwich of a wound 
in the knee received at the battle of Lowes- 
toft. To those who are unacquainted with 
Lely’s forceful likeness of Cromwell in the 
Pitti Gallery, these twelve robust and highly 
individualised naval portraits, hanging on 
the walls of Henrietta Maria’s house, will 
present themselves with startling effect, 


GERALDINE Moz.ey. 


HAMILTON OF MANORHAMILTON 

(clxxv, 334).—This was Sir Frederick 
Hamilton, youngest son of Claud, 1st Baron 
Paisley ; brother of James, 1st Earl of Aber- 
corn, and ancestor of Viscount Boyne. He 
erected a castle at Manorhamilton which sus- 
tained a long siege during the rebellion in 
Charles I’s time. A diary of the siege was 
printed by his chaplain, the only copy of 
which, that I have seen, is in the National 
Library in Dublin. 

H. J. B. Crements. 


‘BDWARD AND ELEONORA’ (clxxv. 

335).—The author of the play, ‘ Edward 
and Eleonora,’ was James Thomson; see 
the list of Dramatic Authors and their works 
printed at the end of the fourth edition, 
mMDccLVI., of Colley Cibber’s Autobiography. 
The date of this tragedy is given as 1736. 
In the Biographical Dictionary projected by 
H. J. Rose, we read: 

It happened, however, that the favour of his 
Royal Highness was, in one instance, of some 
disadvantage to Thomson, in the refusal of a 
license of his tragedy of Edward and Eleonora, 
which he had prepared for the stage in 1739. 
This proceeded from the misunderstandings 
which then subsisted between the court of the 
—— of Wales and that of the King his 
ather. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


‘ Edward and Eleonora’ was written by 
the same author who wrote ‘ The Seasons ’ 
and ‘The Castle of Indolence.’ It was 
founded on an apocryphal episode in the his- 
tory of Edward I and, according to the 
‘D.N.B.,’ owes something to Euripides’s 
‘ Alcestis.’” In 1739 the censor refused to 
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license its performance because of the 
author’s connection with the Prince of Wales 
(who had granted him a pension), but it can 
hardly be said to have been suppressed, since 
it was printed in the same year, Though 
not so successful as ‘ The Seasons,’ it was re- 
printed later (in the ‘ Works’ of 1788, and 
in Bell’s ‘ British Theatre ’ in 1797), and it 
was translated into French by De Barante. 
A, Mary Krirxvs. 


The bibliography in the ‘ Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature,’ x. 447, enumer- 
ates the plays of James Thomson, author of 
‘The Seasons,’ including ‘‘ Edward and 
Eleonora, a Tragedy. As it was to have been 
acted at the Theatre-Royal in Covent- 
Garden. 1739. Another edn. 1739. Altered 
and adapted to the Stage by Hull, T. 1775.” 

L. R. M. Srracnan. 


. Birmingham University. 


as M* PIGEON,” “MY CUP OF TEA” 

(clxxv. 335).—Hitherto I had met with 
these colloquial and humorous phrases only 
verbally, until, by an odd coincidence, the 
second expression appeared in print on the 
same day as the query. These terms usually 
carry the meaning of privilege, prerogative, 
right, personal choice or taste. 

When tea and coffee first appeared in 
England the drinking of either was described 
as ‘‘ taking a dish of tea (or coffee).’’ In the 
Spectator, 1711, Addison mentions how a 
woman “‘ spilt a dish of tea upon her petti- 
coat.’”’ But the phrase ‘‘cup of tea ’’ cer- 
tainly goes back to the first year of Charles 
II’s reign, for Samuel Pepys in his Diary, 
28 Sept., 1660, relates: ‘“‘I did send for a 
cup of tee, a China drink, of which I never 
had drank before.”’ 

In ‘ Travel topics . . .’ November, 1938, 
one ‘‘ Ulysses ’’ writes on pleasure cruises, 
under the title of ‘ Champagne tastes & beery 
incomes,’ p. 487: 

If you are wise you take up deck games, 
which are not half as tame as one would 
imagine, but this is not everybody’s “ cup of 
tea,” in which case you find a quiet spot where 
“ sometimes you sits and thinks, and sometimes 
you just sits.” 

““My pigeon ”’ is also used as slang by a 
cheat, when referring to his human victim— 
a ‘‘ pigeon’ being a simple, gullible person. 

Wm. JacGarp. 


‘* Pigeon,’? I think, is for ‘‘ business; cf. 
‘* Pigeon-English,’’ business English. I 
knew the expression in India thirty years 
ago. R, WaAtTERFIELD. 





Is not “‘ funeral ’’ used somewhat in the 
same sense: such or such a job is ‘‘ your 
funeral ’’; is ‘‘ none of my funeral.” 


L. L. 


“MHE GRAY GOOSE WING” (clxxy. 

335).—It is on record that an arrow has 
gone through a man. In that case the 
feathering would be bloodstained. If it 
pierced the heart without further penetra- 
tion in all probability the blood would run 
down the shaft and dye the feather. I have 
seen this when crossbow shooting birds in my 
youth, 

F. Wii11am Cock, m.p. 


OHEN: ITALIAN EQUIVALENT 
(clxxv. 315).—‘‘ Cohen ’’ means simply 
“priest.” Hence in Italian, ‘‘ Signor 
Sacerdoti.”” Similarly some English family 
of Smith calls itself Faber. 
M. 


(AT AND PUSS (clxxiv. 424, 463; clxxv. 

12, 50).—3, For veracity’s sake and as of 
interest I would withdraw my suggestion at 
the last reference that cats never swim in the 
sea. Mr. A. J. Pittaway, of Teignmouth, 
had a famous cat, Boxer, which died some 
twenty-five years ago, aged four or so. _ It 
was a common thing for this cat to swim from 
Teignmouth harbour beach to Coombe 
Cellars, following one of its master’s craft. 
There it would land. The vessel returning, 
Boxer would also return, swimming as before. 
Furthermore, this cat was known to swim 
out to sea from the harbour to Labrador 


beach. It met its end not in the water, but \),’ 


tragically on land, as a result of being under 
a stationary railway engine, when it was sub- 
jected unexpectedly to the full force of an 
exhaust of steam. These facts I obtained the 
other day in conversations with Mr. Pittaway 
and other old admirers of Boxer. 


FRreEeper1Ic ConNETT WHITE. 


HALLEY, FLAMSTEED AND NEWTON 
(elxviii, 434; clxix, 122, 159; clxx. 52, 
158; clxxi, 160, 355).—At the first two re- 
ferences mention was made of some evidence 
bearing upon the question as to whether it 
was Halley or Flamsteed who had first made 
certain astronomical observations publish 
by the other. 

By the courtesy and kindness of the 
Librarian of University Library, Cambridge, 
and through the good offices of the Librarian 
of The Royal Society, 1 have been enabled to 
procure a photostatic copy of Flamsteed’s 
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letter, dated at ‘“‘ The Observatory, ffeb. 4, 
1695,’’ addressed to Newton, at Cambridge, 
wherein Flamsteed makes a tirade against 
Halley and says, inter alia “‘ , . . the best 
part of that stock of lunar observations 
whereof he boasts are mine & severall things 
besides, . . .”’ 

Flamsteed’s letter of Feb. 4, 1694/5, has 
never been published in full, but it is cited 
by Brewster, in his ‘ Life’ of Newton (1855), 
vol. ii. p. 176, and, again, by Sullivan in his 
biography of Newton (1938), p. 183. 

Until after all the available evidence, pro 
contra, shall have been further reviewed, it 
is, perhaps, too early to formulate any final 
opinion on these matters. 

BE. F. MacPrxe. 


LKLORE: A CHARM AGAINST 
TOOTHACHE (clxxv. 224, 285, 304).— 
R. Hunt (‘ Popular Romances of the West 
of England,’ 2nd ed. 1871, 414), gives the 


following variant of the charm: 


Christ pass’d by His brother’s door, 
Saw His brother lying on the floor. 
What aileth thee, brother? 
Pain in the teeth? 
Thy teeth shall pain thee no more, 
In the name, etc. 


J. D. Roiiestron, m.p. 


NN-SIGN: ‘‘ LETTER B.” (clxxv. 333).— 
It is not easy to determine the origin of 
alphabetical signs for shops or inns, but 
many examples are given in the 3rd edition 
of ‘‘ Jacob Larwood’s’’ ‘The History of 
Signboards,’ 1866, pp. 476-7, where we read : 


The A.B.C. was the sign of Richard Fawkes, 
a bookseller, as the imprint of his works says :— 
“In the surburbss of the famous Cytye of 
Lédon withoute Templebarre dwellynge in 
Durresme rentes [part of Durham House where 
now the Adelphi stands] or else in Powles 
churche-yerde at the synge of the A.B.C. The 
year of our Lorde Mccccexxx.” This we must 
admit, was a very reasonable sign for a “ Man 
of letters.” Continental booksellers also em- 
ployed it; amongst others, Jacob Pietersz 
Paetsy, of Amsterdam, in 1597; in the Hague 
such a sign gave its name to a street. About 
1825 there was a public-house in Clare Market 
called the A.B.C., where the alphabet from A 
to Z was painted over the door. Even at the 
present day many public-houses are called the 
Letters ; thus there are two in Shrewsbury, two 
in Carlisle, one in Oldham, and others in 
various places. Grand A is a public-house near 
East Dereham, Norfolk. Little A was the sign 
of a tobacconist in Leadenhall Street, circa. 
1780... Grand B may be seen at Long Fram- 
lington, Morpeth; Q Inn at Staleybridge; and 
Q In the Corner in Sheffield. Rhyming 





alphabets and nursery rhymes present us with 
the first and last, but the second we confess is 
somewhat mysterious: the Crowned Q (au Q 
Courronne), which was an old sign in the Rue 
de la Ferroniére, Paris, is easy enough to under- 
stand, and one of those brood Rabelaisian 
strokes of humour which the public delighted 
in a century or two ago; indeed the sign con- 
tinued in its old quarters until 1828. The Y 
was formerly a mercer’s sign in France, and 
may have originated from the custom of tying 
ribbons up in festoons, when they would assume 
somewhat the shape of that letter. . . 


Epwarp BENsLy. 


The Letters as an inn-sign was fairly com- 
mon in the past. There is an inn with the 
sign of The Letters at Carlisle, Oldham and 
Shrewsbury; and an inn with the sign 
Letter A at Stamford, Lincolnshire, and also 
at East Dereham, Norfolk; and an inn called 
Letter Q in Sheffield. 

In Lincolnshire there is an inn with a 
sign showing a musical stave and note, and 
called B Sharp. 

C. Tynpatt Wutcxko. 


LACE-NAMES IN HAM: PRONUN- 
CIATION (clxxv. 334).—There is no 
question that Longham, between Ringwood 
and Bournemouth, is always locally referred 


to as Long Ham. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


I do not know the local pronunciation in 
other parts, but, Sir, if you be real Sussex, 
you accent the last syllable emphatically. 


F. Witt1am Cock, M.D. 


IGHTING: FURTHEST VISIBILITY 
(clxxv. 209).—On the furthest visibility 
side of the question, a former teacher of the 
classics on the U.S. Pacific Coast tells me 
that about thirty years ago, from the sum- 
mit of Mt. Shasta, over 14,000 feet up, he 
looked southward and, say, 400 miles away, 
saw Mt. Diabolo in Central California; the 
remarkable clearness of the atmosphere there 
would perhaps have made further vision pos- 
sible, but this was not ascertained. 


RockINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


“MHURROW” FOR ‘ FURROW ” (clxxv. 
315).—Wright’s ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary’ quotes ‘‘ thurrow’’ as a dialect 
form of ‘‘ furrow,”’ and the following refer- 
ences as to its usage may be of interest to 
your correspondent. 
Yorkshire—‘ A Glossary of Words used in 
pe? Neighbourhood of Sheffield.’ By 8S. 0. 
Addy. 
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Rutlandshire — ‘ Rutland Words.’ By 
Christopher Wadsworth. 
Leicestershire — ‘ Leicestershire Words, 


Phrases and Proverbs.’ By A. Benoni Evans, 

Northamptonshire—‘ Glossary of North- 
amptonshire Words and Phrases.’ By A, E. 
Baker. 

Essex—‘ A Glossary of Essex Dialect.’ By 
R. S. Charnock. 

The word was at one time used in Middle- 
sex, Hertfordshire and Huntingdonshire, 
although I do not happen to have by me any 
of the references. J am under the impression 
that practically all the publications mentioned 
above are of the English Dialect Society. 


Pretrer GRIFFITHS. 


My mother, who was born East Norfolk, 
1852, used ‘‘ Thinger ’’ for Finger. 
M. 


FLOWER (clxxv. 315).—The introduction to 

‘Visitations of the North,’ Part IV. 
which deals with the Visitations of Yorkshire 
and Northumberland in a.p, 1575 and forms 
(in part) Vol. cxlvi, of the Surtees Society 
published in 1932, may be of some little use 
to. %. Zs Z, 

The introduction is supplied by the editor 
of the volume, C, H. Hunter Blair, and gives 
the following information concerning 
William Flower, who, he says, was created 
Norroy King of Arms in 1562, and is said to 
have been born in 1498, so that he must have 
been an old man when he made his visitations 
of 1575. He was accompanied by his son-in- 
law, Robert Glover, who had been Somerset 
Herald since 1571. Ewvidence, which the 
editor adduces, is forthcoming that Flower 
did himself make the visitation. On p. 8 of 
the volume there is a pedigree of Thomas 
Flowre and on p, 10 a pedigree of Flower of 
Whitwell in the West Riding, but with no 
dates given. 

On p. 73 is the Northumberland visitation 
taken by William Flower Norroy King of 
Arms of the east, west, and north parts of 
England from the river of Trent northwards 
accompanied by Robert Glover with details 
of the list of pedigrees certified. 


H. Askew. | 
UTHOR WANTED. (clxxv. 325).—A work 


entitled ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ by 





John Leonard Knapp (1767-1845). was nnblished 
in London 1829 (two editions), 1830, 1838, but I 
have not seen an 1892 edition. 


{For “ 1892” in the query read 1829.] 


J. ARDAGH. | 


The Library. 


A Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue 
from the Twelfth Century to the end of the 
Seventeenth.—Part VIII, D-Dignité. By 
Sir William Craigie. (The University of 
Chicago Press: Oxford University Press, 
£1 1s. net). 


SUBSTANTIAL instalment of one 

hundred and twenty pages, this new part 
of the Older Scottish Dictionary is made up 
chiefly of derivatives of Latin through the 
French, though it contains also a_ good 
number of Old English words belonging to 
the fundamental stratum of speech. The 
great diversity of accepted spellings in earl 
Scottish, which is always carefully followed, 
here causes the same word to appear some- 
what more often than usual in a different 
alphabetical place. The English dag, a 
heavy pistol or hand-gun, of unknown ori- 
gin, is illustrated by a good collection of 
instances as a late sixteenth-century word; 
here is besides an interesting much older use 
as a verb meaning either to pierce or wound 
or to cast so as to pierce (‘‘ Thei schote 
spearis and dagged arrowis, whare the cum- 
panyes war thikest’’). Dale, both as noun 
and verb, offers a good variety of senses, spell- 
ings and combinations: dail-silver, money 
given in alms, is mentioned only in ecclesi- 
astical documents; dale also denotes an 
ecclesiastical division (‘‘.. . all the countrie 
dailes belonging to Glasgow of old”’). A 
noteworthy word is daywerk (a day’s work 
esp. in field-labour, or the produce of a day’s 
work) the most usual form of which would ap- 
pear to be dawerk, though it is also found 
often contracted to dairk, darg, dark, under 
all of which ample illustration is set out. A 
word which seems to have come from French 
through English into Scots, is daker, a set 
of ten—mostly applicable to hides, but found 
also of other objects (‘‘ Four daikers of 
beids estimat all to xxs.’"—where ‘‘ beids ’’ is 
taken to mean necklaces). Daker was also 
used as a_ verb in the late sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries in the sense of to search 
or ransack a house for stolen goods (‘‘ He 
went and daikered their house and could not 
find it’). Not a great number of words 
belonging to crafts or trades occur here, but 
we noticed damask (with one or two vari- 
ants), damacella, the name of a fabric ; delph- 
lame, Delft china; demigrane and demy- 
ostage woven fabrics. Under damisel, damo- 
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sel, it is strange that there is no occurrence 
of the word in the masculine (damoiseau, 
damoisel); the example given here which 
might most easily be masculine (but possibly 
the context is against it) is ‘“‘ Sche had no 
knycht, sche had no damyseill.’’ From 
digne, through ME, deyne comes dane in the 
sense of haughty (‘‘ than am ] dangerus and 
dane and dour of my will’’). A Dane in our 
sense is a Densman; Danish being Dens or 
Dence). An interesting and well-furnished 
article is that under Danskin, first as an 
adjective and then as the Scots for Dantzig. 
The adjective is used with a number of 
words: chair, codding, irne, lint, pulder, 
tibbane, viage—to mention some of them, A 
curious verb of unknown origin (written also 
daut or even dant) is to date in the sense of 
caress (‘I am handled as softly and deli- 
cately as a dated child’’). The old expres- 
sion ‘‘to hold in daynté”’ (esteem, affec- 
tion) is illustrated by a pleasant group of 
quotations. 

The Gaelic is here little in evidence; the 
most considerable word belonging to it is 
davach, a measure of land, illustrated by 
quotations from 1199 to the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Among the Latin or French 
words in de-, which form a large constituent 
of this Part, are some good Scottish uses one 
would like to see adopted into ordinary Eng- 
lish, debord, for example, to overflow, both 
in literal and in figurative sense; decern; 
decourt, to dismiss from Court or from an 
office; decrete, both noun and verb; debel, a 
good expressive word, of which—with its 
instant recalling of debellare superbos— 
writers now-a-days might often be glad. 
Defoul in the original sense of trample under 
foot, has a good set of examples; and defy, 
in the old sense to renounce or abjure, has a 
few which aptly shew how it passed into the 
sense now current. Interesting English 
words are delf, a hole or grave; deme, to 
judge, in various uses—subject of a particu- 
larly good article; dere in the sense of hurt; 
and, more especially, derne- as noun, adjec- 
tive, verb or adverb, with its meaning secret, 
obscure, concealed, and dicht, this latter sub- 
ject of one of the longest and most satisfac- 
tory articles. Depurse, a variant of deburse, 
as we should say “‘ disburse,’’ looks curious, 
but arose naturally enough after ‘‘ purse ”’ 
became current. Deray is illustrated almost 
exclusively from verse; the relegation of 
words to poetry is a topic that might well be 
newly studied, and there are various words 
here which offer some material, e.g., the Ice- 





landic derf, darf, bold; dere, at high cost in 
personal suffering. 

Deroy (more fully cullowr-de-roy) means 
purple or tawny: what is the evidence for 
tawny? A rather late but useful and 
expressive word for which ordinary English 
seems to have no exact equivalent, is devale, 
to move downwards (“To beleve that his 
saule deualit into hell to deliuer his 
freindis”’). For devat, with its variant 
diffat—both variants of divat—fully illus- 
trated, and mostly from the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there seems no exact English, the sense 
being, a thin slice of earth with grass on it, 
which can be distinguished from ‘‘ turf.” 
Dewgard (there is another form duegarde) 
represents dieu vous garde, but has been 
worked down to mean merely salutation 
(‘‘ Making us sie . . the cheiff commanders 
of tham to mak sic dewgard and curtessie to 
pure simen [seamen]}).’’ 

Some people we know like reading a dic- 
tionary as well as reading any other book. 
This instalment such may find for their pur- 
pose even more interesting than have been 
most of the former instalments of this enjoy- 
able as well as instructive dictionary. 


WE have received from Cambridge what we 
think should be reckoned one of the triumphs 
of the Cambridge Press—a Bible, Pitt 8vo, in 
the Authorised Version, admirably printed 
and including the Apocryphal Books, in a 
neat black cloth cover, with red edges, priced 
3s. 6d. It is delightfully easy to read, and 
might serve as illustration of the superiority, 
for comfort, of the page divided into two col- 
umns over the page in one block, of which 
latter ‘The Translators to the Reader’ 
affords, well printed as it is, a sufficiently 
telling example. 


We have received two new numbers of that 
attractive series, The Oxford Bookshelf: 
‘Three Friends,’ by Robert Bridges, and 
‘ Evelina,’ with the Introduction and notes 


by Sir Frank D, Mackinnon. ‘ Evelina,’ 
read in this beautiful print, and accom- 
panied by the pleasant and _ instructive 


observations in the notes, takes on a new 
charm, and people who may wish to rein- 
force a little their knowledge of the social 
and historical background, will welcome the 
eleven appendixes which discuss a variety of 
matters from Ranelagh to the contemporary 
‘‘ manners and customs.’’ The indexes of 
persons and places, again, are a useful fea- 
ture. ‘Three Friends’ is a reproduction of 
the volume containing Bridges’s Memoirs of 
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Digby Mackworth Dolben, Richard Watson 
Dixon and Henry Bradley. The merits of 
these three essays have been widely recog- 
nised; a re-perusal of them, while confirm- 
ing one’s sense of their value, seems to us also 
to bring to light a certain advance made by 
the writer in sureness of handling and in the 
strength of the English. The ‘ Dixon’ is not 
without touches of ‘‘preciosity’’; the ‘ Brad- 
ley ’ is as clear and simple in its effect as it 
is fine in its accomplishment, 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


Unner ‘ Bibles and Theology’ in Messrs. 
BernakpD QuakitcH’s Catalogue No. 555, we 
noticed a complete set of the volumes, from 
1891 to 1937, of the Henry Bradshaw Soci- 
ety (£40) ; they have also Wilkins’s Concilia 
Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae, 4 vols. 
folio (1757: £50); but the most important 
item in this section is the Sacrorum Concili- 
erum nova et amplissima collectio of Arch- 
bishop Mansi in the original edition—a rare 
work and an authority (1759-88: £130). 
Under ‘ Gardening ’ is offered a good collec- 
tion of modern books on the subject, moder- 
ately priced with a few outstanding items 
interspersed such as H, and J, A. Repton’s 
‘Fragments on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening’ (1816: £35); or the 
‘ Choix des plus belles Roses,’ brought out in 
Paris in 1845-6 (£63). The Naval and Mili- 
tary books include a copy of Ralfe’s ‘ Naval 
Chronology of Great Britain’ (1820: £55) 
and one of Charnock’s ‘ History of Marine 
Architecture ’ (1800-1802: £35), while here is 
also Frederick Hervey’s ‘ Naval History of 
Great Britain,’ 5 vols. 8vo. (1779: £3 15s.). 
Under ‘ Wales’ will be found a first edition 
of Powel’s revision of Caradoc’s ‘ Historie of 
Cambria,’ a sm. 4to. in the original limp 
vellum (1584: £10 10s.). 
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